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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1899. 


THE PEOPLING OF AUSTRALIA. 
Eagleharwk and Crow: a Study of the Australian 
Aborigines, including an Inquiry into their Origin 
and a Survey of Australian Languages. By John 
Mathew, M.A., B.D. Pp. xvi + 288. Five Plates and 
a Linguistic Map. (London : David Nutt. Melbourne : 
Melville, Mullen and Slade, 1899.) 

GREAT deal has been written, and has yet to be 
written, about the origin of the Australian natives. 
Considering the immense area that they occupy, there is 
a considerable amount of uniformity both from a physical 
and a cultural point of view ; but it is now recognised 
that this apparent uniformity does not necessarily imply 
purity of origin ; indeed, a dual or multiple element in 
the population may be said to be generally accepted. 

The latest investigator of this problem is the Rev. John 
Mathew, who in his “ Eaglehawk and Crow ” has boldly 
restated his previous solution that Australia was first 
occupied by a branch of the Papuan family ; these first- 
comers occupied all the continent, and having spread 
across to the southern shores, they crossed what is now 
Bass Strait, and their migration terminated in Tasmania. 
Then followed a hostile Dravidian invasion. Mr. 
Mathew thinks that this ingredient of the population 
first touched on the north-east coast of Queensland, not 
in one boat-load, but in an unintermittent stream for many 
years, probably being forced southwards by the attacks 
of a more powerful race. Finally, a Malay invasion came 
later, and in a desultory way by detachments at irregular 
intervals. 

The term Papuan is employed by Mr. Mathew as the 
equivalent of Melanesian, and is meant to include the 
Tasmanian Aborigines ; hence the Tasmanian Papuans 
are invariably referred to in this volume as the substratum 
for the present Australian race ; that in them there may 
be a strain.of Negrito blood is not questioned, on the con¬ 
trary, he inclines to that opinion. Dravidian is not to be 
understood as indicating the direct descent of Australians 
from Dravidians, but rather that one strong strain of 
the Australian people is of common origin with the 
Dravidians of India and their congeners. Malay refers 
generally to the people of that race to the north of 
Australia without distinguishing nationality. It is evident 
that Mr. Mathew uses these three race terms in a very 
broad sense, and his view on the two first migrations do 
not materially differ from those of Flower, Howitt and 
other students. There is reason to believe, with De 
Quatrefages and Hamy, Garson and Ling Roth, that the 
Tasmanians are closely allied to the Negritos, and it may 
be granted that this stock was formerly widely spread in 
Australia. Keane in his recent work, “ Man : Past and 
Present,” places the Australians, with the Tasmanians, 
as one of his three divisions of the “Oceanic Negroes,” 
the “Negritoes” and “Papuasians” (Papuans and 
Melanesians) being the other two. He regards the 
Australians as a highly specialised type of a single 
ethnical division. 

The Melanesian stock is itself either complex, as several 
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anthropologists hold, or very variable, as Dr. A. 15. 
Meyer advocates. So far as British New Guinea is con¬ 
cerned, there appears, speaking in general terms, to be 
a western group, traces of which also occur in the south¬ 
east, of a dark-skinned, frizzly-haired, usually dolicho¬ 
cephalic people, whose language, as Mr. S. H. Ray has 
pointed out, has a grammatical construction somewhat 
analogous to that of the Australian languages. To the 
south-east is a lighter-coloured people, more or less brachy- 
cephalic, and with typically frizzly, but also with curly 
and wavy hair, whose language is essentially similar to that 
of the Melanesian Archipelago, and allied to Polynesian ; 
indeed, Dr. Codrington regards the latter language as 
degraded from the former. The ethnology of British New 
Guinea is more complex than this brief statement implies ; 
but these two main elements in the population must not 
be overlooked. Unfortunately, Mr. Mathew states that 
his term “ Papuan is applied, not in its narrowest appli¬ 
cation (dark New Guinean), but as the equivalent of 
Melanesian” (p. 5), which, as we have just seen, he 
leaves quite vague. Later on he tries to show that the 
Victorian speech has more “Papuan” (or Tasmanian) 
elements than the languages further north, and hence is 
by inference more Melanesian than other Australian 
languages. The radical difference between Melanesian 
and Australian grammar is not thought to be worthy of 
even an attempted explanation. The languages of the 
“dark New Guineans” (Kiwai, Bugilai, &c.), which are 
expressly excluded from Mr. Mathew’s “ Papuans,” have 
some analogies in grammatical structure with those of 
Australia. 

Mr. Mathew says a good deal about the colour of the 
skin and character of the hair of the Australians, and 
points out that numerous observers have recorded 
considerable differences in these two features. Unfortu¬ 
nately, these statements are general, and we have no 
direct comparison -with recognised standards, and all the 
observers were by no means equally competent. We must 
assume that marked variations in colour do occur, and 
that the hair may be variedly curly, but without cor¬ 
roborative specimens. we can scarcely admit that the 
hair is sometimes straight or woolly. The evidence col¬ 
lected by Mr. Mathew indicates that on the south-eastern 
and western coasts the hair is more curly than towards 
the interior. He speaks of “a decided Papuan fringe 
. . . with a departure from it landwards and in the 
north.” 

We must now consider the Dravidian element in 
Australia. The argument in favour of this view was first 
stated by Huxley, and it has been generally adopted 
(Huxley, it must be remembered, considered that the 
Australians belonged entirely to that ethnic group). The 
Sarasins in their elaborate monograph on the ethnology 
of Ceylon admit that the Australians belong to a 
“Primitive Dravidian” stem. Mr. Mathew makes the 
following remarks with regard to this migration : 

“Coming as a later offshoot from the first home of 
humanity, this invading band was of higher intelligence 
and better equipped for conflict than the indigenes of 
Australia. Physically, they were more lithe and wiry, 
and of taller stature. "They were lighter in colour, though 
a dark race ; less hirsute ; and the hair of their head was 
perfectly straight ” (p. 6). 
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Several of these statements are open to question. Some 
of the “Dravidian” peoples are amongst the hairiest of 
mankind, and perhaps none have perfectly straight hair. 
Although the present writer agrees with the hypothesis 
that the Australians arose in part from the same stock as 
the pre-Dravidians—that is, the indigenous population of 
Southern India—there are numerous difficulties which 
have not yet been thoroughly faced. Most writers assume 
that they arrived by sea, but there is no evidence that the 
pre-Dravidians were ever seamen ; their descendants are 
not so to-day either in India or Australia. If they came 
by land, as Howitt suggests, it is strange that no trace of 
their migration has been noted in the East Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and there are many other points that require ex¬ 
planation. There is also some ambiguity in the use of 
the term “ Dravidian,” as, from the researches of 
Thurston, it would appear that there is a dark, broad- 
nose, curly-haired primitive race in Southern India which 
may for the present be termed the pre-Dravidian race. 
The typical Dravidians (Telugus, Kanarese, &c.) are 
regarded by some as a later immigrant people.. In his 
“Man: Past and Present,” Keane states that “all at¬ 
tempts to affiliate this group [the Australian languages] 
to the Dravidian of Southern India, or to any other, have 
signally failed.” 

The Malay invasion is supposed to have taken place 
“also from the north, first with some degree of continuity 
and then intermittently” (p. 61). “ In the extreme north¬ 
west, where Malay words might be most naturally ex¬ 
pected, very few are distinguishable. ... It is rather in 
unexpected places that Malay words turn up” (p. 57). 
“. . . A track across the centre of Australia from the 
Gulf of Carpentaria southward is marked by a few 
Malay words . . . another region where unquestionable 
Malay lingual traces exist is a tract on the east coast of 
Queensland, from about 17 0 to 21° S. lat., and inland to 
a distance of some two hundred miles” (p. 59). “There 
is proof positive that the best cave paintings have been 
executed by people of Malay blood from the island of 
Sumatra, a strong presumption also that the rite of cir¬ 
cumcision was derived from the same people and place, 
and I am disposed to think that the Australian message- 
stick is a childish imitation of Malay writing upon 
bamboo and rattan as practised in Sumatra” (p, 60). 

As the author lays great stress on the linguistic side of 
his investigations, the present writer consulted his friend 
Mr. L. H. Ray on this very matter in order to obtain the 
opinion of an expert. Mr. Ray informs me that ‘the 
author’s elaborate comparisons of Australian words with 
Malay and New Hebridean are absurd and misleading, 
and show that, in spite of his disclaimer on p. 44, Mr. 
Mathew belongs to that school of Australian pseudo¬ 
philologists who believe that a likeness of words in 
sound and meaning is a proof of common origin. 
In Chapter iv. we are asked to believe that 
Malay immigrants, presumably from various parts 
of the Archipelago, entered Australia from the north, 
and wandering about the interior scattered “astonish¬ 
ing relics ” of the speech (of one of their sections) 
all over the island continent. They left the words 
for “father”and “where” in New South Wales and East 
Queensland, and “ hand ” in the extreme east. The w'ord 
for “head” (not the Malay, but Indian) was left on 
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the Hunter River, the terms for “elder brother,” “little,” 
and “ louse” were scattered from the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
southward through Central Australia. “Father,” “moon,” 
and “rain” were stranded on the east coast of Queens¬ 
land ; there are other “ remarkable analogies ” which Mr. 
Mathew uses to support his theories. Philologists will 
scarcely be inclined to admit the “ especially valuable 
analysis ” which derives the Australian word “ wenyo ” or 
“ wendyo ” (‘ where ’) from a New Hebridean interroga¬ 
tive “wa” or “we,” and the verb “to” (‘to stand’) (p. 
157). Although Mr. Mathew has evidently taken great 
pains to make his book of real service to students, indi¬ 
vidual words in the languages quoted are not always 
accurately given or properly understood by the author, 
although he uses them as pegs upon which to hang a 
theory. - For example, he regards the “bapa” type of 
terms for “father” as a mark of Malay descent, and the 
“mama” type as evidence of Papuan influence. Yet 
connectives of “ mama” are more common in the Malay 
region than “bapa,” and words like “bapa” are found in 
all kinds of unconnected languages, eg. Dravidian and 
Tibeto-Burman in Asia, Bantu in South Africa, and in 
North America. Other examples are seen in the com¬ 
parison of numerals (pp. 165, 169), where the New Guinea 
words are explainable compounds. “ Ori Kaiza ” (p. 67) 
is mongrel, “ori” (‘bird’) is Toaripi, Papuan Gulf, and 
“ kaiza” (‘ big thing ’) is Saibai, West Torres Straits. Mr. 
Mathew might have made a stronger case if he had 
drawn his examples, not from the colloquial Malay of 
commerce, but from that common root-stock of the lan¬ 
guages of the Indian Archipelago, which is undoubtedly 
akin to that of the Melanesian tongues. It would have 
been of great advantage to students if uniformity in 
spelling had been attempted in the numerous languages 
quoted.’ 

Mr. Mathew dwells at some length on some re¬ 
markable rock paintings discovered in North-West 
Australia by Grey and by Bradshaw. One of Grey’s 
figures he identifies with Siva of Hindu mythology, the 
other he identifies as Daibaitch, a deity of the Battas of 
Sumatra. This identification is based on some marks 
on the figure which Mr. Mathew compares with speci¬ 
mens of Sumatran writing in Van der Tuuk’s “ Les 
Manuscripts Lampongs.” Of course this interpretation 
assumes that Grey copied the painting with perfect 
accuracy, and that it was in perfect preservation. These 
two figures copied by Grey certainly have a non- 
Australian appearance. Bradshaw’s figures are more 
complicated. The author considers 

“ it is obvious that there has been an attempt to present 
pictorial fragments of Hindu mythology in the confused 
form which has been developed by naturalisation in 
Sumatra.” 

These rock paintings are certainly very puzzling, and 
deserve renewed investigation on the spot. Mr. Mathew’s 
interpretation of them strikes the present writer as 
somewhat far-fetched. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Mathew does not dis¬ 
tinguish between the Malays and the taller, light-coloured 
Indonesian or non-Malayan inhabitants of the Eastern 
Archipelago. Keane in his “ Ethnology ” says : 

“ Dr. Hamy points out that the Battas and other pre- 
Malay peoples of Malaysia so closely resemble the 
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Eastern Polynesians that the two groups should be 
regarded as two branches of an original non-Malay 
[Indonesian] stock” (p. 326). 

According to Mr. Mathew’s theory, Indonesian and 
Malay elements are implicated in his third invasion of 
Australia. 

Mr. Mathew devotes several chapters to a concise 
account of the handicrafts, institutions, social customs, 
sorcery and religion of the Australian natives, and one 
may gain from the book a very good idea of the 
Australians as a whole ; this account is not a mere 
compilation from published sources, as Mr. Mathew has 
had practical experience with “ black fellows,” and 
numerous original and hitherto unpublished observations 
are scattered throughout the book. The careful gram¬ 
matical study and vocabularies of Australian languages, 
which occupy nearly half the book, will be of 
great assistance to students of linguistics—the Kabi 
grammar is an original contribution. The appropriate 
title of the book is derived from the widely-spread names 
of the two main clan divisions of the Australians ; the 
author asks (p. 19):—“ Is there any better explanation of 
the facts possible than that the eaglehawk and the crow 
represent two distinct races of men which once contested 
for the possession of Australia, the taller, more powerful 
and more fierce 1 eaglehawk ’ race [“ Dravidian ”] over¬ 
coming and in places exterminating the weaker, more 
scantily-equipped sable ‘crows’ ?” 

The present writer has endeavoured to give a fair 
summary of the views held by Mr. Mathew, but it 
appears to him that the author has not fully appreciated 
the complexity of the problem which he has set himself to 
solve. It is also evident that Mr. Mathew has not had 
access to a number of works that bear upon his subject ; 
some excuse in this respect must, however, be granted to 
students who reside in the Colonies. The author must 
be credited with a broad grasp of Australian ethnography, 
and even if his theories do not receive the support of 
other students, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has done some good service, since generalisation 
is the salt of science. Alfred C. Haddon. 


CYPRIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A Catalogue of the Cyprus Museum , with a Chronicle of 
Excavations undertaken since the British Occupation , 
and Introductory Notes on Cypriote Archaeology. By 
John L. Myres, M.A., and Max Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Ph.D. Pp. xii + 224. With eight plates. 8vo. (Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press, 1899.) 

HIS work aspires to be at once a scientific catalogue 
of, and a handy guide to, the contents of the 
Cyprus Museum. For the latter purpose it is provided 
with a flexible cloth binding, for the former it is written in 
a logical and “ scientific” manner, although, by the way, 
prehistoric archaeology is not a science, and never 
will be one : it is simply a body of disconnected observa¬ 
tions, from which one or two more or less probable con¬ 
clusions can be drawn. The authors deal with an 
enormous mass of material, and the necessity of com¬ 
pressing this into a portable form has made their book 
resemble more a collection of transcribed shorthand 
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notes than anything else. These notes, which are only 
rendered intelligible by reference to headings which 
themselves have sometimes to be elucidated by further 
headings, will no doubt be of use to the student of 
Cyprian archaeology, but will hardly be understanded of 
the casual student tourist who essays to visit the 
Museum with this book in his hand. What, for in¬ 
stance, will he make of the following (p. 169): “6061- 
6063. Legs and feet. 6061. Colossal. 6062-6069. San¬ 
dalled. 6067. Corkscrew curls and diadem with 
quatrefoils in relief. 6068-6069. Faces.” He will not at 
once realise the fact that for the necessary elucidation of 
these mysterious fragments he must refer back a page 
or so to the headings: “XI, Tamassos,” “ B. Statues 
of deity or votary in native style ; colossal, life-size, or 
smaller: all male,” “a. Terra-cotta; moulded; hollowf 
and that similar researches will have to be made when¬ 
ever he wishes to obtain an intelligible description and 
explanation of any object which he may be looking at. 
Only persons with some knowledge of archaeology will 
be able to find their way about this catalogue, and they 
will often have to complain of the marvellous epigram¬ 
matic manner in which many of the objects are described. 
No. 5569 is described as follows (p. 156): “ H. o. 10.’ 
That is all. Nor does the heading “Miscellaneous” 
lighten our darkness very much. We eventually discover 
that Nos. 5501-5569 are terra-cottas from Kition, but 
what kind of miscellaneous terra-cotta No. 5569 is we 
have not found out yet. And surely such a description 
as “Silver Vessels, &c. 4871-4873. Spoons. Cf. 

Bibl. Nat. 1635-7.” (p. 139), is insufficient. Other similar 
instances might be quoted, but at the same time Mr. 
Myres’ descriptions are often full and careful enough : 
e.g. Nos. 5017, 5048, 5571, or the group 5801-5826. 

No doubt the form of the book is extremely logical, but 
this very characteristic, pushed to its extreme as it is 
here, makes it quite useless to the casual tourist, unless 
he has a very considerable knowledge, not only of Greek 
archaeology generally, but also of the current theories on 
the subject. The two aims of this catalogue are, in fact, 
mutually exclusive. 

Treating the book entirely from the point of view of the 
archaeologist, we still find something to criticise as well 
as to praise. The commencement of the introduction (up 
to the middle of p. 16) is clear and good : nothing is 
more probable in early Greek archaeology than the general 
position of the prae-Mycenaean and Mycenaean cultures 
with relation to the general development of European 
civilisation ; they were the local phases of the general 
European culture of the Ages of Copper and Bronze. 
But later on the introduction becomes somewhat wild 
and therewith also somewhat too dogmatic in tone ; all 
its statements as to the predominant influence of Cyprian 
culture, as distinct from that of the “ prte-Mycenaean ” 
lands generally, on that of early Europe, or the deriva¬ 
tion of the pottery-types of the Mondsee-area from tha 
of Cyprus and of the Central European knowledge of 
copper from the same island are stated with very little 
intimation of the fact that they are one and all purely 
hypothetical, and are founded on a series of arguments 
from analogy which are often of doubtful validity. In 
fact, the whole gospel of the “ Typology ” of pots and 
pans, which is nowadays so fashionable, and is relied 
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